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On the Calendar 


Each Monday to June 1, Victory Hour on the 
Blue Network radio stations at 2:30-3:00 
P. M. EWT. These are the official radio pro- 
grams of the High School Victory Corps. 


May 16, Citizenship Day. Educational authori- 
ties urged by President Roosevelt to carry on 
appropriate ceremonies and activities to mark 
the day set aside for those who became nat- 
uralized or attain the voting age of 21. 


June 20, Final date ending N.E.A. Emergency 
campaign for War and Peace Fund of $600,- 
000 to be used for emergency activities of the 
Association. George D. Strayer is chairman 
of the National Committee and Joy Elmer 
Morgan is Director of the campaign. 


July 12-16, Sixth Annual Conference on “Read- 
ing Problems in Wartime,” University of 
Chicago. 


November 7-13, American Education Week on 
the theme “Education for Victory.” 


Sunday, Education for World Understanding 

Monday, Education for Work 

Tuesday, Education for the Air Age. 

Wednesday, Education to Win and Secure 
the Peace 

Thursday, Education for Wartime Citizen- 
ship 

Friday, Meeting the Emergency in Education 

Saturday, Education for Sound Health 
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No printed page nor spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men should be— 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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Quoted From Chapter Letters 


‘Today as never before it is imperative that the ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa be maintained. The world must look to the leaders of educa- 
tion in America for guidance in the days to come. Phi Delta Kappa 
should and will furnish this leadership. . . . No matter what the year 
may bring, let us all pull together to the end that the world may be 
better through the efforts of Phi Delta Kappans and through the effort 
of Phi Delta Kappa as an organization."—HERMAN P. WINN in Epsi- 
lon Field Chapter News Letter. 


Herman H. Spindt, speaking before Epsilon Field Chapter, said, “It 
must always be kept in mind that progress is an upward trail that must 
be covered step by step. . . . The most important thing educators can do 
to help guide the world up the trail is to develop the habit of thinking 
clearly and rationally. To do this most effectively, they must see that 
their own thinking is clear.” The topic of the address concerned the 
attitude that should be taken by teachers toward postwar problems. 


Ivan Waterman, speaking before Xi Field Chapter on “Education 
for Victory,” was quoted in the Chapter News Letter as follows: “Edu- 
cation has been one of the priorities in the present conflict because 
through education our American ideals are attained. The Educational 
Policies Commission has set up eleven educational priorities, and in 
these fields the schools should press their entire efforts against the 
time when our youth comes to face the world either as soldiers or 
workers in the time of war or as private citizens in time of peace. There 
have been pressures of need placed upon the schools and the schools 
have generously responded. In California there has been increased em- 
phasis put upon the development of physical fitness and the subjects 
of science and mathematics, all leading to more efficient soldiery and 
workmanship. The schools of our state have become active agents of 
national goals, as has been witnessed in the scrap drive, stamp selling 
programs, and the farm victory corps. The schools have helped the 
federal government directly by using school personnel in the registration 
for rationing and in offering pre-induction courses. The schools are 
more than ever the center of the community. The schools, then, can aid 
in creating new conditions for free men to live abundantly. The postwar 
aspect of present-day education is frequently lost sight of, but our 
youth’s attitudes of tomorrow are built today. Vice-President Wallace 
has given the cue. This is a people’s war and must be followed by a 
people’s peace. A peace to be successful must rest upon proper under- 
standings and proper attitudes. The people after the war should be 
able to find the recent social gains maintained. Through education in 
democratic methods for the sake of democracy, we can hope to achieve 
the democracy that the present generation is fighting to maintain.” 


What is happening in the Junior College Field? This was the topic 
at a meeting of Alpha Chi Chapter. The answers are: 

1. In California enrollments have decreased. 

2. Special departments as music, art, etc., have suffered the greatest 
decrease. 

3. Teachers have had to shift to other teaching fields. 

4. The college program has had to be adjusted to care for the smaller 
enrollments, and this has brought about many problems. 

5. Some junior colleges have secured army contracts for the educa- 
tion of men in service. 

6. There is new emphasis on adult education and evening classes. 

7. More emphasis on terminal courses; however, all students are 
given an equal chance to follow a university preparatory program. 

8. Does not believe that the junior colleges are doomed because of 
the war. 

9. Objectives may be changed following the war as students’ ideals 
and desires may change. 


ure 
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Editorial Comment 


AT THE RECENT MEETING of the National Executive 
Committee of Phi Delta Kappa, the question of fra- 

ternity membership was discussed at 
MEMBERSHIP length. Since the declaration of war, 

many members currently in good 
standing have demitted for the duration of the war. 
Because of reduced enrollments in the institutions 
where we have chapters, the initiations have been re- 
duced approximately 60 per cent under normal. In 
addition, the change of chapter officers has been so 
frequent that the usually effective business procedures 
in the chapters have suffered. All of these conditions, 
together with the heavy load of war activities of one 
kind or another carried on by our members, have re- 
sulted in a material Joss in the number of members in 
good standing and a consequent drop of serious pro- 
portions in fraternity income. 

The conditions described make it necessary to set 
up a program emphasizing at least two major lines of 
activity. First, an energetic and aggressive effort will 
be made to maintain the present good-standing mem- 
bership and to reinstate as many as possible from the 
“arrears” list, i.e., members whose good standing ex- 
pired as recently as May 31, 1942, or May 31, 1941. 
The collection of annual dues is solely the function of 
the campus or field chapter with which the member is 
directly affiliated. Obviously, if the chapter is in a po- 
sition where it can carry on this work effectively, the 
chances for success are promising. Conversely, if the 
chapter officers are not able to devote the necessary 
time to such a project, the chances for success are re- 
duced proportionately. 

The national office will attempt to be helpful in 
every way possible. Bulletins of instructions and sug- 
gestions for form letters have been prepared and sent 
to all chapters. But the members can be especially help- 
ful, too, if they will remit without waiting for a state- 
ment or on the first receipt of a statement. 

Second, a thorough study of the “nominal” mem- 
bership, i.e., those who are two years or more in ar- 
rears in the payment of dues, and a definite campaign 
for their reinstatement will be made. The records are 
full of the names of those who accepted the benefits 
of membership, were initiated, and then immediately 
dropped into non-active status, and eventually by vir- 
tue of the passing of time, have become “nominal” 
members. Others have become nominal through fail- 
ure to receive the annual dues statement. Still others 
have been so financially embarrassed that they could 
not well afford the annual dues of $2.50 or there- 
abouts. Whatever may be the cause, the national 
executive committee is interested in promoting a re- 
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vival among members of these types. By far the larger 
percentage of them are in a better position to support 
the fraternity than are the younger men. Almost to a 
man, they prize their membership and are proud of 
what the fraternity has come to mean in American ed- 
ucation. When they understand the real need for their 
support, they will rally to carry on for the boys who 
have sworn to give “the last full measure of devotion.” 
Then what are we waiting for? 

One other group of more than 2,000 members are 
on the “‘lost”’ list through failure to report to chapter 
or national office on address change. This list has been 
mimeographed and mailed to all chapters and officers 
in order to uncover the lost membership wherever pos- 
sible. Many of these can be reinstated when “found.” 

Finally, the need is obvious, the cause is worthy, the 
procedures are established, the time has come. If Phi 
Delta Kappa is to weather the war and be on hand for 
the peace and the reconstruction, every member must 
be concerned to do his part. The member who is dis- 
associated from his chapter but located near another 
campus chapter can do his part by transferring his 
membership and by becoming active in his adopted 
chapter. If near a field chapter, no transfer is required 
—simply apply for the field chapter affiliation and 
upon acceptance, go to work in the new fellowship. 

Life membership at $50.00 is attractive to some 
members, since it covers all required dues, national 
and chapter, for life. Furthermore, it is a legitimate 
deduction on your income tax report, as ate also the 
annual dues. 

This statement in the magazine will be read pri- 
marily by those who are now in good standing with 
dues paid up to May 31, 1943. But each one may per- 
sonally know one or more nominal members of Phi 
Delta Kappa. A word of interest will not be misunder- 
stood, and it may result in a revived membership. 
Such effort on your part will be of real assistance to 
your national officers and district representatives who 
are greatly interested in the maintenance of our mem- 
bership roll at a high level. 

If your neighbor Phi Delta Kappan brother is not 
receiving THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN, he is in arrears 
and may be a nominal member. The technique of ap- 
proach may well be: (1) “Are you a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa?” If the answer is “Yes”: (2) “Are you 
receiving THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN?” If the answer 
is “No,” it is time to go to work.—P. M. C. 


Important request: Please notify the national of- 
fice and your chapter promptly on change of address 
or entrance into military service. 
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Letter to American Educators 


From R. LAL SINGH 


T HAS SADDENED me greatly to realize that exact in- 
formation about conditions in India are not avail- 
able for American educators. And this at a time of the 
greatest world crisis ever known, a time when one- 
fifth of the world’s population—the people of India— 
are begging, pleading for the right to organize many 
millions in an army to fight the Axis. Indeed, the very 
fact that the Indian people are wholeheartedly anti- 
Axis is scarcely known. 

India has been presented to American educators as 
a land of mysticism and fakirs ; of Moslem-Hindu con- 
flicts; and so on. My fellow-countrymen are portrayed 
as a nation of pacifists. But the people of India are 
not pacifists. We are profoundly anti-Axis. We want 
a military defeat of Japan and Germany. And we hope 
that it will be possible to take our place with the other 
United Nations as a free and equal ally in achieving 
an early victory for the United Nations. 

That great day is dependent upon one event: An 
end to the colonial policy of subjugation. Sumner 
Welles made the status of that policy clear a year ago 
when he said: ‘The age of imperialism is ended.” 

Some of the greatest educators in America have 
stated that India must be free. Regarding Indian free- 
dom, Mary E. Woolley says: ““Admiration for the de- 
mocracy of the. British intensifies my wish that the 
British government would go a step further and make 
effective now the independence which they have prom- 
ised to India at the conclusion of the war.” 

The great sociologist, Henry Pratt Fairchild, has 
stated the question very ably: ‘The situation in India 
presents an outstanding example of the necessity of 
clear thinking and firm action on the part of the 
democratic and liberty-loving peoples of the world. It 
is a painful anomaly that in the midst of a great war 
for human freedom a great people numbering hun- 
dreds of millions should be held in subjection to an 
external power. This is equally true, whether the sit- 
ation arises from the selfishness or stubbornness of 
either of the major parties concerned, or from the in- 
ability of different elements within either party to 
come to an agreement among themselves.” 

We of India call attention to the fact that we have 
come to an agreement among ourselves—our people 
are overwhelmingly for a national government now. 

We want to defend our Motherland. This means 
we must multiply our present industrial capacity. To 
accomplish this, however, a final end must be made 


*R. Lal Singh is Editor of India News, Los 
Angeles, California, and a member of Indian 
National Congress. 


of “colonial policy as usual,” with its strictures upon 
expansion of industry. We believe that the full and 
free development of Indian industry is dependent 
upon a change in administration, a basic change. We 
must have a national government of, by and for the 
Indian people. Such a government will enjoy the con- 
fidence and trust of the whole nation. 

We produced four million pairs of shoes last year. 
We have constructed more than two thousand naval 
vessels for the war. We produce food on an immense 
scale. For instance, India grows 45 per cent of all the 
rice grown in the world. We have iron, coal, chromite, 
copper, bauxite, and a host of other war essentials in 
abundance. These prizes are what the Axis partners 
are after. 

But the people of India want to defend the Mother- 
land. Keeping India’s resources out of the hands of 
the Axis is very important to the United Nations. In- 
dian freedom, and with it the most effective defense 
of India now possible, would do that. 

During this period when post-war planning is pre- 
occupying the attention of politicians, educators, and 
the people generally, it will be interesting to ponder 
the profound words of the great Indian National 
Congress leader, Jawaharlal Nehru: 

“India is going to resist every attempt at domina- 
tion, and a peace that has not solved the problem of 
India will not be of long purchase. Primarily this is 
Britain’s responsibility, but its comsequences are 
world-wide and affect this war. No country can there- 
fore ignore India’s present and her future, least of all 
America, on whom rests the vast burden of respon- 
sibility and toward whom so many millions look for 
right leadership at this crisis in world history.” 

Mary E. Woolley and Henry Pratt Fairchild are 
joined by a host of other great Americans in asking for 
freedom for India. Senator Claude Pepper, Senator 
Walter George, Alexander Fell Whitney, William 
Green, Margaret Sanger, Clare Boothe Luce, Louis 
Bromfield, and an endless roster of others asks self-rule 
for India. 

America wants an early and less costly victory. 
Then why not release India’s boundless national ener- 
gies by granting India freedom now? 
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Youth Programs—lIn Retrospect 


By VERNON E. ANDERSON 


HE ATTENTION of the nation has been turned al- 

most overnight from unemployment of youth 
and its attendant problems to the inducting of youth 
into the armed forces and the obtaining of their serv- 
ices in war industries and community service occupa- 
tions. With this reversal of conditions, proposals for 
solving the “youth problem” have ended. 

But war does not solve permanently this type of 
social problem. The time is now at hand to consider 
carefully the future, when excess man power may 
again be a burden rather than an asset, and when so- 
ciety will have increased its period of guardianship 
over the young. It is time to review and evaluate by 
all possible means the proposals which have been 
made for solving the youth problem. 

The author recently conducted a study of terminal 
education for youth, in which he evaluated proposals 
which had been made for the reorganization of edu- 
cation for young people at Junior college age. + In this 
study was included, as one of its phases, an evalua- 
tion of proposals which concerned plans of organiza- 
tion of agencies for youth education. 

Individuals who had given considerable thought 
to youth problems through writings, service on de- 
liberative committees, and work in organizations in- 
terested in youth were carefully selected and asked 
through a questionnaire check list to give their opin- 
ions of the proposals which had been made in the 
last decade. These authorities represented the fields 
of secondary education, higher education, vocational 
education, junior college administration, general ad- 
ministration, and miscellaneous fields of education, 
and fields closely allied to education such as recrea- 
tion, family welfare, general social work, Y. M. C. A., 
CCC, and the like. One hundred and twenty-seven 
authorities rated the particular proposals discussed 
in this article. 

The necessity of caring for the many additional 
youth, who in normal times will need and wish to 
continue their education for a year or two beyond the 
twelfth grade of high school, has raised the problem 
of what types of institutions are best suited for that 
purpose. Prediction that far-reaching changes in the 
type of education for youth who are not academically 
minded and for those not headed for specialized col- 


*Vernon E. Anderson. “An Evaluation of Proposals for 
Reorganization of Terminal Education for Youth at the 
Junior College Level.” Unpublished Doctor's thesis, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 1942. 504p. 
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* Vernon E. Anderson is Curriculum Director, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Olym- 
pia, Washington. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


lege work are bound to come, especially in the postwar 
period, must be given a great deal of credence. 

Various proposals have been presented by impor- 
tant national commissions and committees as well as 
by individuals. The main important schemes proposed 
were summarized in eleven condensed statements sub- 
mitted to the authorities participating in the study, 
asking them to rate these proposals as to their value 
in assisting in fulfilling the needs of society and 
youth for education, work, and other aspects of the 
youth problem. Since the necessarily brief statement 
did not allow any explanation of details of a particu- 
lar plan, and represents only a condensed version of 
it, the judgments must be considered as applying to 
the plan as stated, not to the original proposal in full. 
In certain instances, citations are given indicating on 
whose proposal the statement was based; in others, 
where the proposal was advocated mainly by individ- 
ual authorities, no reference is cited. 

Each plan is discussed in turn together with the 
ratings given in the study. The number of judges 
rating each plan as of great value, of considerable 
value, of some value, or impractical and unwise, is in- 


dicated. 


NATIONAL LABOR AND CITIZENSHIP 
TRAINING SERVICE 


Whether a compulsory government service for 
youth is inevitable in peacetime, if a strong military 
defense must continue for years to come after the 
war, is a matter of conjecture. However, the co-oper- 


ating authorities answering the questionnaire two 
months after war had been declared, did not see a 
great deal of value in such a plan. The fears of having 
the federal government take such excessive control 
over youth were expressed in the ratings of these two 
plans: 


1. That all youth be mobilized to do service for the 
country for a reasonable period, under a compulsory 
government service, including different groups such as 
military and naval service, industrial technicians en- 
gaged in production of military items, a group trained in 
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conservation, a group of communications and aviation 
technicians. ? 


Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value able Value Value or Unwise 


Educational 

eae 10 12 17 35 
Allied fields ..... 5 4 6 29 
Total group ..... 15 16 23 64 


2. That the present system of instruction in the public 
schools and youth work programs be reorganized and 
coordinated into a national labor and citizenship train- 
ing service which would combine for youth 16 to 21 or- 
ganized schooling and work experience, and for youth 
between 21 and 24 would take the form of organized 
activities that would have national service character. ® 


Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value able Value Value or Unwise 


Educational 

MY daccewss 11 16 28 15 
Allied fields .... 7 6 15 18 
Total group ..... 18 22 43 33 


YouTH WorK PROGRAMS 


In 1939, the American Youth Commission endorsed 
the policy of continuing, strengthening, and im- 
proving the NYA out-of-school program and the CCC 
program, especially in their educational aspects. * This 
policy was reiterated in a later statement in 1941 to 
the effect that public work programs should be de- 
veloped more rapidly to care for rehabilitation and 
training of youth who have received little benefit from 
regular school education. ° The youth work programs 
had their critics as well as advocates during the prewar 
years. The history of the NYA out-of-school program 
in its last years was toward a more cooperative type 
of plan with the educational program provided by 
the public schools. 

Of two alternative plans presented, the authorities 
thought the one whereby the schools provide the re- 
lated occupational and general education the more 
workable. This plan is not essentially an alternative 
to other plans, such as the free public junior college, 
but could serve as supplementary. Expanding the ed- 
ucational functions of the NYA and CCC was gen- 
erally looked upon with disfavor. Considering both 
of these plans together, it is evident that there was a 


* A proposal introduced into Congress in 1940. Lewis L. 
Lorwin, Youth Work Programs: Problems and Policies. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1941, 
p. 39. 

* Lewis L. Lorwin, Youth Work Programs: Problems and 
Policies. American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1941, p. 150-53. 

* American Youth Commission. A Program of Action for 
American Youth, American Council on Education, 1939, 
p. 8-9. 

* American Youth Commission. Next Steps in National 
Policy for Youth, American Council on Education, 1941, 
p. 16. 


difference of opinion as to how far these government 
agencies should extend their work directly into the 
educational field, although a substantial number saw 
great or considerable merit in these agencies. 


3. That, in a cooperative plan, public works programs, 
such as the NYA and CCC, should provide work exper- 
ience and relief for youth in need of employment; and 
the schools, through an expanded program, provide re- 
lated organized occupational training and general edu- 
cation. 

Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value ableValue Value or Unwise 


SMES < o'w's Seal 7 20 25 16 
Allied fields ....10 15 17 5 


Total group ..... 17 35 42 21 

4. That the educational programs of the NYA and 
CCC, combining practical training and work experience, 
be expanded to provide education for those who will 
not receive a college education, cannot afford extended 
training in technical or other schools, and do not se- 
cure such training through private employment. 


Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value able Value Value or Unwise 


Educational 

Ea ee 5 11 22 33 
Allied fields ..... 4 11 18 12 
Total group ..... 9 22 40 45 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


The idea of a technical institute has appealed to 
many, probably because of its European background. 
The President’s Advisory Committee on Education * 
and the National Resources Planning Board‘ are 
among important deliberative groups that have con- 
sidered such an institution of value for training young 
people for occupations. Norton’s report on the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry in New York state recommended that 
two types of schools furnish the education for voca- 
tion at the junior college level: vocational institutes 
for workers and those who had demonstrated com- 
petence under adult working conditions, with no con- 
cern for educational background or chronological age, 
bringing them up through the fourteenth year, and 
technical institutes for pupils who had graduated 
from high school and gave evidence of competence in 
the semi-professions. ® 

The technical institute did not find particular favor 
with the authorities, probably because of the strong 


*The Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the 
Committee, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1938, p. 99-100. 

* National Resources Planning Board. National Resources 
Development Report for 1942, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 121. 

* Thomas L. Norton. Education for Work. The Regents’ 
Inquiry. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1939, 
p. 137-49. 
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YOUTH PROGRAMS 


vocational bias suggested by this type of school. The 
sentiment among comments given seemed to be that 
such institutions were appropriate for some of the 
larger industrial centers. 


5. That technical institutes be provided, to which ad- 
mission would be restricted to those who have demon- 
strated vocational competence under adult working con- 
ditions, regardless of age, and to those who have com- 
pleted 12th grade. 

Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value ableValue Value or Unwise 


Educational 
fields 21 
Allied fields 16 


33 10 
16 8 


Total group 37 49 18 


JUNIOR COLLEGES AND REGIONAL VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Beginning with the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee in 1939, ° all important national de- 
liberative bodies that have considered the problem 
have advocated that the public schools should include 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years. The Educational 
Policies Commission, ?° the American Youth Com- 
mission,?2 and the National Resources Planning 
Board 1? have, among others, recommended the in- 
clusion of the junior college as a part of the public 
school system open to all. 

In this connection, some of the policy-making 
bodies and a number of educators have seen a need for 
regional or state vocational schools for trade training 
and training in agriculture and home economics. 

More than 80 per cent of the educators participat- 
ing in this study favored a system of public junior 
colleges as an upward extension of free secondary 
education, covering a suitable size area. A smaller per- 
centage thought that the junior college should be sup- 
plemented by state-supported and controlled voca- 
tional schools. Several of the authorities mentioned 
that the two types should be combined in one institu- 
tion. 

6. That a system of local public junior colleges as an 
upward extension of secondary education from one to 
three years, covering a suitable area, be established as a 
part of the free public school system to furnish the 
needed education. 


*The Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the 
Committee. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1938, p. 99 

* Educational Policies Commission. The Structure and 
Administration of Education in American Democracy. Na- 
tional —— Association, Washington, D. C., 1938, 
p. 13-14. 

* American Council on Education, American Youth Com- 
mission. Youth and the Future. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 59. 

* National Resources Planning Board. National Resources 
Development Report for 1942. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 121. 
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Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value ableValue Value or Unwise 


3 31 7 3 
10 18 10 5 
Total group ....43 49 17 8 
7. That regional vocational schools prepared to give 
vocational training in skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions be established under the state board of education 
and financed by the state; and the junior college on a 
large-area basis provide training in semi-professional 
and other terminal type programs. 


Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value able Value Value or Unwise 


27 20 5 


16 3 
8 


38 36 
AN ADJUSTMENT INSTITUTE 


Continued guidance for young people after they 
leave school was indicated in youth surveys in the 
1930's as a definite need. An authority in vocational 
guidance and vocational education has proposed a new 
type of educational institution as a part of the local 
school system, an adjustment institute which would 
carry out the guidance function for youth after they 
had left school. ** In the main, in this study the edu- 
cators were not inclined to favor strongly any plan 
that called for the establishment of a new type of edu- 
cational institution. The authorities from the allied 
fields saw more value in this type of institute. 

8. That a new type of local educational institution, 
as a part of the public school system, be established: an 
adjustment institute or guidance service—to which all 
youth would be transferred upon leaving high school to 
remain until entering college or until a certain age 
—concerned with follow-up, placement, part-time class- 
es, apprenticeship, adjustment problems, and work ex- 
perience of a community service nature. 


Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value able Value Value or Unwise 


13 21 28 
16 12 10 


Educational 


29 33 38 
A CuSTODIAL AGENCY 


That educators who have given study to the youth 
question in recent years would not fall in line with the 
proposal of the Committee in the Orientation of Sec- 
ondary Education ** made in 1936 for a “‘protective 


* George E. Myers. Principles and Techniques of Voca- 
tional Guidance. McGtaw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1941, p. 321-24. 

* Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education, 
“Functions of Secondary Education,” Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, 21 (January, 1937), 
p. 251. 
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agency,” which would assume responsibility for all 
youth who could no longer profit by continued school 
work but who were not yet employed, is evident in 
the rating on Proposal 9. 


9. That a custodial agency, separate from the second- 
ary school, but a part of the state educational system, 
be provided to supplement the schools by assuming re- 
sponsibility for youth who have ceased to profit by reg- 
ular school work but have not yet obtained employment 
and by providing socially valuable and appropriate 
work, 


Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value able Value Value or Unwise 


Educational 

ae 2 4 29 35 
Allied fields ..... 2 6 12 20 
Total group ..... 4 10 41 55 


CAMP SCHOOLS 


Camp schools gained favor with the advent of the 
CCC camps. Some have thought them of value as a 
supplement to the schools for work, recreation, and 
health education during the summer. Slightly more 
than one-half of the educators cooperating in this 
study supported the camp school as having valuable 
possibilities; however, only about one-third of the 
allied fields group held this point of view. 


10. That camp schools under state and local education 
administration, with the federal government providing 
leadership and financial aid, be established on a national 
scale in rural areas, carrying on socially useful coopera- 
tive work projects, at which the participants would earn 
at least part of their living; skills training needed for 
such work; related study; recreational, health, and other 
camp activities. 

Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value ableValue Value or Unwise 


Educational 

RS oe nee alah 12 27 20 13 
Allied fields ..... 3 14 16 10 
Total group ..... 15 41 36 23 


PLAN FOR UNIFICATION OF ALL YOUTH AGENCIES 


Recommendations for the coordination of agencies 
concerned with the welfare of youth have been fre- 
quently made, but no plan has been as comprehensive 
as Leonard's, which envisages national, regional, state, 
and local coordinating youth commissions or agencies 
in the total plan. *° 

The proposal, as broad in scope as it is, might nat- 
urally encompass other organization plans cited. The 
fact that its condensed version received excellent sup- 
port by these authorities indicates that it has consider- 
able value for future planning. 

* J. Paul Leonard, ‘Proposal for a Concerted Youth Pro- 


gram,” California Journal of Secondary Education, 16 (May, 
1941), p. 265-73. 
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11. That a youth commission representing various 
fields concerned with youth welfare be established to 
design a program, to be centered in the secondary school, 
for the total welfare of youth, utilizing facilities of all 
existing agencies and creating and extending other agen- 
cies as needed, with the central administrative organiza- 
tion as a Division of Youth of the U. S. Federal Security 
Agency and the actual administrative unit as the city, 
county, or district. 


Of Great Of Consider- Of Some Impractical 
Value able Value Value or Unwise 


Educational 

Saar 29 18 12 11 
Allied fields ....15 12 8 5 
Total group ..... 44 30 20 16 


SUMMARY 


A few other proposals were suggested by the re- 
spondents, mainly as variations of the above. The 
ratings indicate that no sterotyped plans of organiza- 
tion of youth education will do, but rather that exper- 
imentation and flexibility is required. Several of the 
added proposals concern some plan of coordination of 
youth-serving agencies, a plan which had considerable 
support from the participating authorities in this 
study. A system of free public junior colleges as a part 
of the regular school system, without duplication 
through the establishment of new agencies, was con- 
sidered as the most feasible organization for providing 
for youth education. In planning for the future of edu- 
cation, looking toward the postwar period, this pro- 
posal needs to be given careful consideration. The 
state regional vocational school, work camps, and mod- 
ified versions of the NYA and CCC should be studied 
for their value in supplementing the public junior col- 
lege. 

Just what type of institution this junior college 
should be, if it is to serve youth and community ade- 
quately, is considered in the rest of the study from 
which this report is taken. 





Knowledge vs. Freedom 


I think by far the most important bill in our whole 
code is that for the diffusion of knowledge among the 
people. No other sure foundation can be devised for 
the preservation of freedom and happiness. . . . Preach, 
my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance; establish and 
improve the law for educating the common people. Let 
our countrymen know that the people alone can pro- 
tect us against these evils, and that the tax which will 
be paid for the purpose is not more than the thousandth 
part of what will be paid to kings, priests, and nobles 
who will rise up among us if we leave the people in 
ignorance.—Thomas Jefferson to George Wythe, Aug. 
13, 1786, reprinted for possible use in connection with 
the observance of the 200th anniversary of Jefferson's 
birthday. 








Philosophy of Life for Teachers 


By HAROLD H. PUNKE 


A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE as used here refers to a 
system of values or ideals which one consciously 
accepts as a guide for living, and according to which 
he strives to live. Since one is continuously aware of 
attempting to live according to these values, contin- 
uous discrimination and choice are involved, and be- 
havior is accordingly of different ethical quality from 
behavior based on habit or custom, although specific 
acts emanating from the two bases may sometimes be 
much the same. A person who strives thus to live, 
spends little time in contradictory or meaningless ac- 
tivity which contributes nothing toward achieving the 
values or ideals accepted. Contradiction and meaning- 
lessness, of course, exist in degree, but the degree in 
particular instances depends largely on the extent to 
which one understands the ramifications of his ideals 
and to which he evaluates his activities in terms of 
them. 

Habit is important in life, but in personality 
development its role is secondary. It has value for 
routine or repetitive activity, because it frees attention 
and judgment for new situations for which no reac- 
tion patterns are yet established. When external con- 
ditions changed little, personality could be stable when 
based primarily on habit. Habits click with unchang- 
ing circurastances. Personalities based on habit, how- 
ever, are disrupted by social upheavals such as de- 
pression or war. During rapid social change of this 
kind, individuals with personalities based largely on 
habit exhibit more fortuitous and conflicting activity 
—they want to get “back to normalcy,” which means 
they want to piece together the fragments of earlier 
social patterns so old habits again will suffice. When 
personality becomes so fixed by habit that one longs 
for “the good old days,” he is becoming a slave to 
habit, and personality has little opportunity for sub- 
sequent development. When one becomes thus en- 
slaved, all that he has attained is reaction patterns for 
specific present situations. He has not attained the 
higher level—adjustability based on understanding 
principles which may appear in many different situa- 
tions. In short, his reactions are those which depend 
largely on the spinal cord rather than on the cerebrum ; 
his subsequent learnings tend in the direction appro- 
priate for the rat instead of that appropriate for the 
human. These statements do not overlook the possi- 
bility of a child subconsciously acquiring systems of 
value—with little conscious effort on his part. Instances 
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* Harold H. Punke is Professor of Psychology 
and Education (on leave), Georgia State 
Womans College, Valdosta, Georgia. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa at the University 
of Chicago, where he received his Ph.D. in 1928. 


of this kind, however, can be fitted between the ex- 
tremes here discussed when consideration relates to a 
characteristic which exists in varying degrees. Con- 
tinuous personality development, then, implies con- 
tinuous emphasis on cerebral activity. 

Teachers are not unique in showing weakness of 
personality where development stems from understood 
and consciously accepted values. They are, however, 
considered important because of their influence on the 
coming generation. Personality weakness at the point 
here stated prevents teachers, or others, from expe- 
riencing some of life’s most comprehensive satisfac- 
tions—satisfactions which result from one’s identify- 
ing himself with a broad expanse of human events 
which follow a consistent trend over a broad expanse 
of space and time. Only out of such expanse can general 
and lasting principles emerge. Persons who never see 
the general principles and the relationship of their 
ideals to those principles, miss the main current of 
life’s satisfactions and enjoyments, and get caught in 
the eddies and cross currents. To change the figure, 
they do not see the woods for the trees. 

Much satisfaction may accrue to individuals through 
extending personality beyond the self, in both space 
and time. To achieve time extension, or some degree 
of immortality, mankind has resorted to various 
means: Pharoah built pyramids, wealthy Americans 
endow universities and art galleries, and lesser lights 
fill up cemeteries with tombstones. Such activities ap- 
pear to be efforts of the self to achieve perpetuation 
beyond the lifetime in the current orbit of associates. 
Identification of the self with something which is 
outside it and which extends beyond it, may thus have 
great importance for personality development in one 
who feels the identity. 

In the foregoing instances, effort at self-extension 
is largely temporal, and the means sought are tangible 
means which, in the prevailing social order, offer hope 
of impressing others throughout posterity. Accord- 
ingly the avenues of impression resorted to will vary 
from one age or culture to another, depending on the 
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extent and direction of social development. Some- 
times extension of the personality is secured through 
membership in professional or other organizations 
of nationwide scope and long existence, or through 
becoming a part of (identified with) a general move- 
ment of some reform. In each such instance the in- 
dividual achieves extension through identification of 
his own activity with the activity of others which ex; 
tends beyond himself—in space and time. Satisfactions 
which come from such identification are thus dis- 
tinctly social, in that each must depend on others for 
the extension and perpetuation achieved. One way, 
then, in which such identification is important for per- 
sonality development is in its socializing influence. 
This influence is part of the motivating force which 
identification stimu!ates one to feel, in wanting to 
live and do something worth while—as judged by the 
ideals accepted ; something which contributes most to 
his satisfaction in the long run. 

In contrast with the person who has ideals which 
he considers worth living and working for, is the per- 
son whose life is one of lackadaisical drift and indif- 
ference where nothing seems worth the effort needed 
to achieve it. Persons leading a lackadaisical and hum- 
drum existence are enroute to concluding that life as 
a whole is not worth the tribulation which it entails, 
and to seeking an escape from it. At the extreme, 
suicide becomes the escape. This, of course, is not 


suggesting that there is danger of large-scale suicide 
among teachers. It is, however, recognizing that there 
are many lesser degrees of indifference and meaning- 
lessness which prevent teachers, and others, from en- 
joying some of the most far-reaching satisfactions 
which life can offer. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZING A PHILOSOPHY 
OR Way OF LIFE 


In a complex society there are many patterns ac- 
cording to which one might organize his philosophy 
or way of life. Some of these patterns could perhaps 
be arranged in a scale according to duration of appeal 
for the person concerned. Every adult is familiar with 
the intense motivation which an adolescent may show 
to learn a new dance step, or which the debutante 
may show to insure achievement according to accept- 
ed goals. A business man may be highly motivated 
to make money, when the prestige and power which 
money yields constitute the core of his system of ideals 
and values. The same is true of professional men, who 
in various ways seek recognition among colleagues, 
or in the broader community of laymen. 

In each foregoing instance there is some goal which 
the individual considers important and for which he 
is willing to put forth effort. In each instance the goal 
has some degree of social approval, with variation in 
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the size of the approving group from a small 
number of intimate friends in the case of the 
adolescent dance step, to scattered persons over 
the entire world in the case of some business 
or scientific men (e. g., Ford, Einstein). Thus, as be- 
fore suggested, through the social avenue an individ- 
ual may become identified with that which extends 
out and beyond himself, and hence through this ave- 
nue achieve the satisfactions which accompany the 
broadened existence. Such identification with its sacri- 
fices and corresponding relinquishment of immediate- 
ly individualistic and selfish desires, is in bold relief 
during local or national emergencies—fire, flood, 
earthquake, pestilence, war. The feeling of the need 
for cooperative responsibility and protection in each 
such instance, means that the individual must in a 
large measure forget about himself except as part of a 
group—realizing that none can prosper and enjoy 
life unless freed from the threats which challenge the 
security of each of the others as well as himself. This 
is the idea that each must be his brother's keeper—an 
ideal which becomes increasingly important as society 
becomes increasingly interdependent. Incidentally, 
the world is gradually awakening to the application 
of this ideal among nations—that each nation, for 
its own welfare and security, must be interested in 
the internal affairs of other nations, which suggests 
that no nation can allow another nation to be com- 
pletely sovereign within its own borders. Application 
of the ideal to monemergency situations reminds one 
of the problem of motivation reflected in the search 
for a “moral equivalent for war.” 

One would perhaps be an optimist who sees any 
such moral equivalent in the future salary checks of 
school teachers. Hence, if teachers experience much 
of the satisfaction here emphasized, it must come from 
elsewhere. It will have to come through an under- 
standing by the teacher that his interests are largely 
identical with those of the pupils whom he strives to 
teach, and of the adults who control what is taught. 
A teacher who works in an educational organization 
which enables him to see progress in the development 
of personality in the persons with whom he works— 
whether children or adults, can feel the identity of 
himself with those growing personalities—in the 
larger whole of the human world already mentioned, 
and can experience resulting satisfaction. Thus one’s 
own personality grows through the growth which he 
stimulates in others. 

There are perhaps differences, among the different 
areas of educational service, regarding the extent to 
which satisfaction as here considered—and consequent 
teacher development, may bé experienced. Some of 
the newer and perhaps less formal types of educa- 
tional activity may have promise. Possibly teachers in 
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the vocational fields thus get more satisfaction from 
their work than do teachers in some other fields, be- 
cause the results secured by vocational teachers may 
be more tangible and perhaps at times more compre- 
hensive than the results secured by some other teach- 
ers. The likelihood that vocational teachers secure 
part of such result and satisfaction through more ex- 
tensive and more intimate contact, than most teachers 
have, with the persons with whom they work, is sig- 
nificant here—because it bears on such practical items 
as teacher load and funds for teacher or group travel, 
as well as on the components of teacher preparation. 
Other types of new educational activity relate to non- 
school NYA and to the recent movement concerning 
work camps of America—for youth of both sexes. 
The challenge to teachers or educational leaders in 
such groups lies in finding ways of salvaging youth, 
whom the typical school did not reach with anything 
these youth considered worth while, and in leading 
the youth toward a development of satisfying and 
fruitful lives of their own—i. e., of living the kind 
of lives which the teacher finds to constitute a satis- 
fying existence. Thus teacher satisfaction comes from 
producing satisfaction in others—each becomes his 
brother’s keeper, each lives a more comprehensive life 
through having an additional stimulating personality 
with which to associate. 

It is in place here to note that much of the demo- 
cratic way of life in America depends on our develop- 
ment of a way of life which is satisfying to youth and 
which enables them to feel that there is something in 
our national existence which makes life worth while 
for them—allows them a place in the things that count, 
and hence allows them to identify themselves with 
helping to keep society going and thus to feel them- 
selves important and needed. Civic and vocational 
participation are important areas for conside ation in 
this respect. Hitler found a way to make German 
youth feel wanted and important in the going order of 
things, after they had felt themselves adrift and be- 
ing shut out of things that count. Effervescent club 
and similar activities, especially among women, sug- 
gest substantial groups in American society which, 
by the character of our social organization, are simi-- 
larly shut out from participation in important things. 
Analogous manifestations seem apparent in some of 
our secondary schools and colleges. Although we do 
not approve Hitler’s goals, his way of life, we may 
learn from evaluating his background and methods. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
OF TEACHERS 


In regard to the role of the teacher-training pro- 
gram in the personality development of future teach- 
ers, much depends on each faculty member having 
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thought through for himself a philosophy of life, and 
on his living according to that philosophy. At first 
glance this may seem important because it affords ex- 
amples of behavior which students might imitate. It 
may be urged that increasing maturity should make 
persons decreasingly dependent on learning through 
imitation, but that for many persons imitation is nev- 
ertheless an easy way to learn. However, concern here. 
is with that which develops personality, not with that 
which may be easy per se. Therefore imitation justi- 
fied as a basis for learning particular behavior pat- 
terns, is not strongly justified. Why then is it impor- 
tant for faculty members to practice what they preach? 
Because actions speak louder than words in demon- 
strating a moral conviction, with its implications of 
emotional attachment. Moreover, living one’s philos- 
ophy of life is a potent way of explaining it to learn- 
ers—of securing an understanding of the implications 
of ideals, rather than of setting up specific habit or 
reaction patterns. 

Many persons in middle life remember, as most 
outstanding and impressive from their college days, 
a few stimulating personalities. Were these personal- 
ities stimulating because of convictions, or values, and 
the willingness of the persons to live accordingly? 
One must note that fanatics, too, have convictions, 
and apparently get satisfaction from living accord- 
ing to those convictions. However, when considering 
teacher and learner at the level of higher education, 
it seems that one should differentiate between the 
learner's recognizing on the one hand the motive force 
and satisfaction which may accompany living accord- 
ing to convictions or ideals, and accepting on the other 
hand the particular set of convictions which a stimu- 
lating teacher may have. Contact of students with 
teachers who have varying sets of convictions or 
ideals, should help students see that each must largely 
work out his own set of ideals—his own philosophy 
of life. 

The second area of influence of the teacher-train- 
ing program on the personality development of teach- 
ers is the curriculum. Three types of training influence 
seem important here: (1) information and explana- 
tion concerning satisfactions which might be attained, 
plus illustrative experience from student life as well 
as from biography or its equivalent; (2) techniques 
and experience in logical thinking, to enable the in- 
dividual to arrive at a set of consistent ideals and to 
evaluate situations according to them; (3) develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility for continuously do- 
ing some logical thinking in the field of life values, 
and for living in accordance with the values logically 
worked out. The foregoing items imply training in 
fields of logical thinking, with emphasis on transfer 
of training or on coordination among fields—that is, 
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on the illustration of such thinking in a wide variety 
of situations. It implies attention to the sciences in the 
curriculum, with attention to relationships and not to 
facts alone—and thus has implications for objective 
testing. The study of the methods by which values 
are arrived at, and of the importance of a sense of re- 
sponsibility for some action in regard to them, is phi- 
losophy and ethics—areas that are often neglected in 
teacher training. 

A third area of influence may relate to extra-curricu- 
lar activities. Here the importance of the relationship 
between campus participation during student days 
and the kinds of participation expected in noncolle- 
giate situations—i. e., teachers in small-minded towns, 
may be easier to see than the importance of this rela- 
tionship in the aspects of the training program here- 
tofore considered. Within limits small-group and in- 
termural sports can develop willingness and ability 
to cooperate with others for the welfare of the group, 
if participants learn that cooperation and sportsman- 
ship,apply to non-athletic situations—again, trans- 
fer of training, or generalization. The same applies 
to debating, dramatics, choir work, orchestra playing, 
and to other situations in which the successful out- 
come of the total activity, and hence of each individual 
participant, depends on the cooperation of all con- 
cerned. Thus one achieves individual satisfaction 
through identification with a successful group. In 
other areas departmenta! clubs might do much—if not 
so highly specialized that the carry-over values are 
ptactically mil for teachers in small communities 
where there are few persons having similarly special- 
ized interests. At this point collegiate sponsors of de- 
partmental clubs often seem shortsighted. Possibly 
campus activities akin to reader forums, might have 
carry-over value—orienting teachers toward partici- 
pation in activities of general interest, such as reli- 
gious activity, campus politics, and regional or na- 
tional problems of social and economic character. 
Student government probably offers greater possibility 
than has ever been utilized. In regard to extra-curricu- 
lar activities such as the foregoing, the teacher in 
training should see that his satisfaction when teach- 
ing will come from participation in a different capac- 
ity from his participation when on the college campus. 
On the campus he participates primarily as a learner, 
or perhaps as an equal-learner and teacher at different 
times. However, when teaching he may participate as 
an equal but will more likely participate as a teacher 
—leader and dynamo. 

A further possible influence of the training program 
on the personality development of the teacher relates 
to the influence of school spirit and loyalty. School 
spirit in the better sense means that the student learns 
what is for the welfare of the institution as a whole, 
and develops a willingness to make immediate indi- 
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vidual sacrifices for the welfare of the group—of the 
institution, which in turn is-reflected for his own ben- 
efit. School spirit as here used does not refer to mob 
orgies which mushroom out of various carousings of 
students and alumni, whose personalities have had no 
opportunity for continuous growth and expression 
and who, accordingly, resort to sporadic catharses— 
for which athletic events sometimes provide the holi- 
day crowds and glamor. School spirit then, in the sense 
here characterized as better, means that the student 
sees that his welfare and status are in part dependent 
upon the welfare and status of the institution which 
he attends that he accordingly works for the better- 
ment of the institution and that he stimulates others 
to do likewise. Again, each is his brother's keeper; 
each progresses (achieves satisfaction) only as the 
whole progresses; the institution extends beyond the 
individual self. 

A training program which provides for gainful 
employment during student days might further con- 
tribute to personality development. With the pros- 
pective teacher, as with persons anticipating other vo- 
cations, much here depends on the attitude and spirit 
with which one engages in the employment concerned. 
Without exploring disputable .details at this point, 
perhaps one can say that most of the lines of employ- 
ment for which society offers a reward are lines which 
contribute in some way to welfare and continuity of 
the social order. Gainful employment is an avenue to 
social recognition, hence an avenue to satisfactions 
which the individual may feel through thus becoming 
identified with an on-going social order—which, again, 
transcends himself in space and time. In earlier days 
youth of college age shared the vocational life and 
responsibility of the nation, and thus had a point of 
anchorage, an avenue of participation and a way of 
feeling themselves needed in the contemporary social 
order. With greater per-capita wealth, fewer children 
and shortage of managerial imagination, we have in- 
creasingly denied the opportunity of vocational par- 
ticipation to both in-school and out-of-school youth— 
as well as to a large additional segment of the popula- 
tion. We have simultaneously denied these persons 
one avenue of personality development—the avenue of 
feeling important because of helping to keep an in- 
dustrial order in operation. 

In-school, NYA offers a gesture in the direction of 
the return of vocational participation to college youth. 
To the writer, an adequate program in this area would 
demand vocational participation on the part of all col- 
lege youth, participation in something which society 
regards as important enough to pay for, and modifica- 
tion of the academic program so as to accommodate 
such participation rather than allowing peripheral con- 
sideration of such participation on the afterthought 
or the emergency basis. 





The Smail Liberal College Must 
Not Perish 


By RALPH WELLS WESTCOTT 


ILL SMALL COLLEGES be war casualties? Is the 

small endowed college on the way out, un- 
able to compete for operating funds with the larger 
highly endowed and tax-supported institutions? Have 
the “liberal arts” been tested and found wanting in 
today’s crucible of fire and blood? These and other 
questions have been pressing more and more insist- 
ently upon us the longer the war continues. College 
patrons, alumni, students, parents, and even faculties 
are perplexed. 

Of course, every public and private enterprise must 
be converted to or co-ordinated with the war effort. 
Ultimate victory is the first concern of every one of 
us. But surely the right kind of educational endeavor 
is a vital war industry. Some will say, however, 
“Doesn't the right kind of education for some of the 
problems of peace become the wrong kind of educa- 
tion for all of the problems of war? Perhaps, there- 
fore, the so-called ‘right’ kind of ‘liberal arts’ educa- 
tion was never fitting for any of the problems of 
peace.” Is it fair to draw such deductions ? 

Back in our days of college debating we learned 
that an agreement or a meeting of minds on the 
definition of the terms often won or lost the argu- 
ment. Perhaps some such analysis of our present dif- 
ficulty may aid us in clearing the atmosphere. 

Private colleges not only antedated public colleges 
but became well established in the earlier populated 
sections of this country even before the tax-supported 
high school came upon the scene. In fact, the private 
institutions of higher learning go back to the very 
beginning of the colonial settlements on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Only sixteen years after Captain Miles 
Standish set foot on Plymouth Rock, Harvard College 
began its ministry of education a few miles to the 
north. Before the end of the same century, William 
and Mary was founded near the spot where Princess 
Pocahontas saved John Smith’s life. Three-quarters 
of a century before the Battle of Lexington, Yale was 
born. Columbia (Kings), Brown, Dartmouth, and 
Princeton, all private schools, are older than our own 
Federal government. In the Middle West, also, we 
find the liberal colleges established well before their 
sister tax-supported competitors. Beloit is the oldest 
collegiate institution west of Lake Michigan. Deni- 
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son and Oberlin are nearly forty years older than Ohio 
State University. The origin of the land-grant college 
goes back no further than the Civil War. 

We all generally recognize the steps leading to 
the creation of a public school or public college, but 
we are not so likely to realize what prayers, what 
faith, what sweat, what gifts of hard-earned money 
and raw materials poured into the conception and 
the birth of most of our liberal colleges. For example, 
when Amherst was being built, the nearby farmers 
contributed not money, for they +: 4 none, but their 
crops, their lumber, and their lal r. 

Why were these early, liberal, private colleges 
founded? The common conception seems to be that 
they were founded for the education of ministers, 
that is, that they were really professional schools for 
budding divines. Accordingly, some conclude that the 
professional, technical, or trade school of today is 
the counterpart of the earliest colleges and that the 
liberal arts colleges are nice frills in peacetime when 
we have lots of money and leisure but an unwar- 
ranted waste of both in wartime. These critics will 
say, “If the liberal college wants to inherit the mantle 
of the colonial college, let it admit that the latter was 
a professional school and so imitate it. It was devised 
by our forefathers for the special purpose of training 
ministers. The god of war is a harsh taskmaster. The 
airy nothings of the current liberal college must be 
replaced ‘for the duration,’ if not longer, by the train- 
ing for an all-essential trade, the business of war.” 

Now, is the premise of this reasoning really true? 
Let us investigate original sources, the charters them- 
selves, of these early institutions. The charter of Har- 
vard College granted in 1650 indicates the purpose 
to be “the advancement of all good literature, arts, and 
sciences.” In the new articles of 1780 we read, “.. . in 
which University many persons of great eminence 
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have, by the blessing of God, been initiated in those 
arts and sciences which qualified them for public em- 
ployments both in Church and State.” 

The Yale University charter describes it as a col- 
lege “wherein youth may be instructed in the arts 
and sciences . . . for Public employment both in 
Church and Civil State.” 

An announcement of Kings College in New York 
reads in part as follows: 

“To instruct and perfect the youth in the Learned 
Languages, and in the Arts of Reasoning exactly, of 
Writing correctly, and Speaking eloquently; and in 
the Arts of Numbering and Measuring, of Surveying 
and Navigation, of Geography and History, of Hus- 
bandry, Commerce, and Government; and in the 
Knowledge of all Nature in the Heavens above us, 
and the various Kinds of Meteors, Stones, Mines, and 
Minerals, Plants and Animals, and of everything use- 
ful for the Comfort, the Convenience, the Elegance 
of Life, in the Chief Manufactures relating to any of 
these things; and finally, to lead them from the study 
of Nature, to the knowledge of themselves, and of 
the God of Nature, and their Duty to Him, them- 
selves, and one another; and everything that can con- 
tribute to their true Happiness, both here and here- 
after.” 

Surely this is a curious course of study for a profes- 
sional school and particularly for a divinity school. 

To these old colleges the students went seeking an 
education preparing them for their chosen occupa- 
tions, and they were satisfied in their quest. Former 
President Eliot of Harvard University recorded in 
his book on educational reform that in the ten years 
from 1761 to 1770, 29 per cent of the graduates of 
Harvard became ministers, of Yale 32 per cent, of 
Princeton 45 per cent. Only 25 per cent of all the 
graduates in the first thirty-nine classes of Brown en- 
tered the ministry. These 71, 68, 55, and 75 per cent 
were planning to enter business, teaching, law, med- 
icine, or some other occupation. If the professional 
medical, or music, or engineering school of today 
were the counterpart of the colonial college, then it 
would be attracting 45 to 75 per cent of its students 
from those planning to go into other professions. We 
know that not one is. 

Ex-President Meiklejohn of Amherst College in his 
paper, “What the Liberal College Is Not,” writes, 
“This fundamental belief of liberal education can be 
stated in terms of two principles. The first is shared 
by both liberal and technical teaching. The second 
applies to liberal education alone. The principles are 
these: (1) that activity guided by ideas is on the whole 
more successful than the same activity without the 
control of ideas, and (2) that in the activities com- 
mon to all men the guidance of ideas is quite as es- 
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sential as in the case of those which different groups 
of men carry on in differentiation from one another. . . . 

“The more the special trades and occupations are 
guided and directed by skill and knowledge, the more 
will human life succeed in doing the things it plans to 
do. But by the same principle we [the liberal colleges} 
pledge ourselves to the study of the universal things 
in human life, the things that make us men as well 
as ministers and tradesmen. We pledge ourselves for- 
ever to the study of human living in order that living 
may be better done. We have not yet forgotten that 
fundamentally the proper study of mankind is Man.” 

St. Paul has expressed this fundamental theme in 
a very different vein: “For the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

Let us turn to the question of the size of our col- 
leges. Does largeness, presuming qualitative teaching, 
mean the best for all types of boys and girls? Some- 
times it means just the reverse. The parent will ask 
the advisor, “Should my son go to a large university 
or a small college? Should it be located in a large city 
or a country town ? Should it be coeducational or not?” 
The true educator will answer, “Let me see your 
youngster. What are his social characteristics? How 
does he compare with his fellows in physical and 
mental maturity? Has he brothers and sisters? Was 
he an outstanding leader in high or preparatory 
school ?”” (and others). 

Surely almost all of us can agree that all boys and 
girls will not be most benefited by the same size and 
type of college and that the smaller institutions have 
made and are making a peculiar contribution to the 
education of an important cross section of our citizenry. 

Fifteen years ago Prof. B. W. Kunkel of Lafayette 
College and President D. B. Prentice of Rose Poly- 
technic Institute made an analytical study of college 
and university graduates listed in the 1928 edition 
of Who's Who. Ten years later the same authors con- 
ducted a similar study, which appeared in School and 
Society for November 4, 1939. 

While these investigators were aware of the ob- 
jections to Who’s Who as an absolute criterion of 
distinction, they pointed out that it fulfills many of 
the requirements for such an analysis and is probably 
the best index we have. That a college education and 
particularly a liberal arts education enhances the like- 
lihood of a man’s name appearing in Who’s Who is 
indicated by the fact that, according to the editors of 
the book, 74.7 per cent of all listed hold degrees, 
while Messrs. Kunkel and Prentice find that 59.6 per 
cent hold bachelor’s degrees from undergraduate lib- 
eral arts colleges. 

“The .. . percentage . . . of living graduates [in 
Who’s Who} who have received the bachelor’s de- 
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ree,” these authors point out, “furnishes an index 
of the quality of the graduates.” The percentage rat- 
ings of the first ten institutions are as follows: 
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Thirteen out of the twenty listed are definitely . 


small liberal colleges, a rather persuasive argument 
against permitting them or their counterparts else- 
where in this country to perish in the maw of Mars. 

The military authorities appear to have black-listed 
everything in the liberal college curriculum except 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and physical train- 
ing. Little else seems to be available for the eighteen- 
year-olds until the war ends. Two major doubts re- 
garding the military educational program cross our 
minds. One has recently been voiced by Secretary 
McNutt and others in questioning whether the armed 
forces are not growing too large to feed, equip, and 
transport, at the same time that we are trying to sup- 
ply eight million allied soldiers already in battle. The 
other doubt is whether the best soldier and particu- 
larly the best officer is the ome most technically 
trained and least burdened with “liberal arts.” 
Granted that this is the most highly mechanized, scien- 
tific, and technical war man has ever seen, we wonder, 
nevertheless, whether a man is a better officer with- 
out the benefit of training at the college level in any 
of these subjects: foreign languages, history, psychol- 
ogy, English composition, logic, public speaking, 
economics, geography, modern government, or inter- 
national law. 

Furthermore, this war will not last forever. At its 
conclusion this country will have more responsibilities 
and more need of men trained for reconstruction and 
peace, domestic and international, than any other po- 
litical entity in the history of the world. We will win 
the war. We must win the peace. To do so, we must 
not overemphasize restrictively the mathematics-phys- 
ics-chemistry formula and build a mechanical robot 
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without social perspective, ethical purpose, or states- 
manlike direction. 

Occasionally we find encouraging and enlightening 
evidence that the highly technical schools are awaken- 
ing to the importance of this training. Witness the 
program President Elliot of Purdue University has 
set up under the tutelage of Dr. F. B. Knight. Every 
engineering student is required, not merely permitted, 
to study the broad, basic principles of psychology as 
they bear upon the workaday activities of the normal 
adult. 

President Bixler of Colby College has recently said, 
“When we teach pure science, we shall have an eye 
on its application and when we teach applied science 
we shall do it ‘liberally,’ hoping that our students 
will see more deeply into the nature of things as they 
are as well as more clearly what they themselves are 
about to do. Our industrial workers will become more 
aware of the human, social, and even the religious 
significance of the forces with which they work. . . . 
Society needs desperately the type of detached criticism 
of its own policies that the independent . . . colleges 
can provide. With their freedom from political con- 
trol, they offer the one organ society has for passing 
reflective judgment on itself and its own trends.” 

The great state universities are invaluable in the 
extension of educational opportunities to all the people. 
Without them the representative form of government 
would be insecure. Liberal means free. The liberal 
college is the free college, free from political lobbies 
and pressure groups, free from parochial prejudices 
and fears, free to teach every theory, to investigate even 
the skeleton in the closet, in the research for truth. The 
leaders of public or parochial institutions would have 
a more difficult task securing necessary support for 
newer, though perhaps truer endeavors, were it not for 
the path blazed by and the stimulating competition of 
the liberal college. 

“But,” we are asked, “how can the small college 
survive the war's drain of students and finances?” 
The editor of Who's Who in America, Wheeler Sam- 
mons, gave a rational answer to this question when 
he appeared before a congressional committee a few 
days ago. He pointed out that present training pro- 
grams of the Army and Navy threatened the extinction 
of the small American liberal arts colleges. This, he 
said, would be “an irreparable loss.” It could be pre- 
vented, he explained, by decentralizing army-navy 
programs. He criticized the policy of giving army- 
navy financial support to the larger, wealthier col- 
leges and by-passing smaller institutions. He illus- 
trated his point by mentioning by name a wealthy en- 
dowed school with the largest freshman class in its 
history. United Press quotes Mr. Sammons as say- 
ing, “It had to oust regular students from its best dor- 
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mitory to provide for the WAVES. It had to put in a 
lot of new plumbing—it seems WAVES take more 
baths or something—and then ripped out the wooden 
desks, which have served adequately for many years, 
and installed steel desks. Many small colleges within 
the same area could have accommodated the WAVES.” 
Chairman Andrew J. May (Dem.-Ky.) interrupted to 
say that Centre College, an old institution of Ken- 
tucky, offered to make training facilities for both men 
and women available to the Army and Navy, and 
was turned down. Mr. Sammons said that the incident 
was typical, that “controlled brainpower is just as es- 
sential for America as controlled strategic materials,” 
and “liberal education should not be a war casualty.” 

“Assuming the army-navy program is decentralized 
and the small colleges are saved, what about their 
finances after the war?” we are asked. “Where will 
the future endowments come from in this age of 
smaller and smaller personal accumulations of wealth?” 
If men of prominence continue to discern the great 
value to American civilization of the training in the 
small liberal colleges, not only will they survive; they 
will prosper. Only a few days ago twenty million 
dollars were bequeathed to Northwestern University. 
The end of gifts from the capital funds of individuals 
is not yet. Should these be dried up, because of the 
taxing policy of the Federal government, there will 
still remain other avenues of money for the private 
colleges. Instead of transferring personal capital to 
institutional endowment, it will probably always be 
possible for the college to secure annual gifts from 
personal income either to the capital endowment or 
toward the annual expenses. 

As I write I am reading a New Year's greeting re- 
cently received from my Alma Mater, Amherst Col- 
lege: “Your college conceives it to be her high role 
during the coming year to assert those values and 
visions which have been her faith and yours, in years 
gone by, and which now are the stakes for which her 
sons are fighting.” 

Some wise man has said in the Book of Proverbs, 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” The 
vision must be kept alive and ablaze. The small libera! 
college must not perish. 


THE ApRIL IssUE OF THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN will 
be on the special theme, ‘Meeting the Needs of Rural 

Youth.” This issue has been organ- 
RURAL YOUTH ized with the assistance of Dr. E. L. 

Kirkpatrick of the Youth Section, 
American Country Life Association. Thirty-six lead- 
efs in various phases of youth work have been re- 
quested to prepare copy for this issue, nearly all of 
whom have accepted the assignments made. Only three 
have indicated that they cannot accept the assignment 
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due to the pressure of other responsibilities. Editorial 
comments will appear on “National Significance of 
the Man in the Country,” ‘“Youth’s Opportunities in 
the Rural Area,” “Youth's Part in Community Ac- 
tivities,” “Rural Youth’s Outreach from the College 
Campus,” “The Function of Rural Youth Organiza- 
tions,” and ‘Postwar Planning for Youth.” 

Articles will appear on such subjects as ‘‘Coopera- 
tion Among State Agencies in Meeting Youth Needs,” 
“Interrelated Efforts of Youth for Attainment of Com- 
mon Objectives,” “Broad Community Programs for 
Rural Youth,” “Helping Rural Youth Become Good 
Leaders,” ‘Challenge of the War and Reconstruction 
to Rural Young People,” “The 4-H Club Program,” 
“How Future Farmers Help Train for Better Rural 
Living,” ‘“The.Right Jobs for Rural Young People,” 
“The Farmers’ Union and Rural Youth,” “Senior 
Scouting and Rural Youth,” Rotary and Kiwanis on 
“Interest in Rural Youth,” “The Y Program in Rural 
Areas,” and “The American Legion Youth Program.” 

This issue promises to be of unusual value to those 
interested in the problems of rural youth and in the 
organizations which are out in front with a service 
and leadership program. Those who desire extra 
copies for school and organization use should place 
orders at once. This will be a 48- or 64-page issue, 
the size depending upon the amount of copy available. 
Single copies may be secured at 25c each; 10 to 49 
copies at 20c each; and 50 or more copies at 15c each, 
if ordered in advance of press run and if mailed to a 
single address. Send orders to Phi Delta Kappa, Home- 
wood, IIlinois.—P. M. C. 
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* BOOKS « 













ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GOOD BOOKS ARE ON THE MARCH 
from your bookshelves to our fighting men. 
Get them out—leave them at the nearest col- 
lection center or public library for the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
























